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the five zones of geography has been found to be quite
inadequate as a representation of the climatology of
the globe. Merely to take the phenomenon which we
have most recently been treating., the distribution of
rainfall, we have seen that tlie subtropical conditions of
fall extend far up into the temperate zone. We are,
however, hardly prepared to agree with Professor Supan,
who, in Petermann's ' Mittheilungeii * for 1879, pro-
posed a formal abandonment of the old zones in favour
of a system more in accordance with climatic facts.

Speaking very generally, we may say that the dis-
tribution of the plants most important to mankind,
such as the cereals, depends on the summer tempera-
ture, for the temperature prevailing in winter, when
the seed is not in the ground at all, exercises only an
indirect effect by its influence on the condition of the
soil. The district of Manitoba yields magnificent crops
of wheat, despite its winter temperature, which often
falls far below zero of the Fahrenheit scale.

The distribution of animals is more dependent on
the winter temperature, and, as animals can bear a
greater range of temperature than plants, their distri-
bution is more extensive.

The contrast between different localities as to the
extent of variation of temperature which they expe-
rience in the yearly period is a factor of great import-
ance in the determination of climate, and one to which,
as yet, comparatively little attention has been directed.

The first to draw Eange Maps of the globe was the
late A. Keith Johnston, jun., who, in the ' Proceedings
of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh * for 1869, published
such maps, but on a very small scale, and on the polar
projection. The maps were reproduced in his cPhysical
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